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INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. 


‘THERE was a time when almost all teaching was done individu- 
ally ; every pupil had his copy set, and every example given him 


was his especially. Since, there has been a tendency to classifica- 
tion. Ido not propose to discuss the comparative value of the 
two systems. Much time has, doubtless, been saved by classifying, 
but much of individual instruction has been sacrificed. It is de- 
sirable (and is it not possible?) to secure the advantages of the new 
system, without losing any which resulted from the old. 

The individual system made good scholars of the few studious 
ones ; the classification aims to make scholars of all. By the in- 
dividual process, but few, for want of time and system, acquired 
comprehensive views, or were familiar with the details of subjects ; 
by that of classification, the whole are pressed on by drill, and, 
whether they will or not, get filled up, and often nauseated, with 
the pabulum furnished at the school board. 

But our aim should be to make every member of our class, 
however large, partake with a relish of what is spread before him, 
and make him feel that regard for his appetite and needs was felt 
in its preparation. I propose, in this essay, to hint at some of the 
means for accomplishing this desirable result. 

And, in the outset, the teacher must possess the power to induce 
a personal contact between his mind and that of each individual 
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Q INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. 


of his charge. Lawyers appear to have this power of personal, 
felt, presence. They speak to the heart and the understanding 
also. ‘The lawyer awakens a deep interest in his client’s cause, 
because it seems to be his own interest; he shows himself in ear- 
nest; he talks directly to the individual whom he would con- 
vince ; he has no idle speculations ; he is practically personal. It 
is said, of a celebrated lawyer, that he seldom failed to secure to 
his client the hearty support of the most obstinate of his opponents 
among the jury, and this by directing his whole energy to re- 
moving the very point of difficulty which he perceived to exist in 
the mind of that one man. 

The possessor of the power of oratorical flourish may cultivate 
his manner, and thus become attractive to his auditors, without 
once inciting them to a single worthy action! But what a power 
has a man with a burning thought firing his brain, —a contempt 
and bitter hatred for some cruel wrong! He addresses his hearers 
as men ; here heart speaks to heart, and his appeal rouses the most 
inert. 

So must it be with the teacher; his work must be a heart work ; 
and, whilst his mode of utterance must be precise, and that of a 
cultivated person, his power must be in his directness and capabil- 
ity of presenting to the individuals composing his class whatever 
he wishes them to grasp ; for, when he has done his best with a 
large class, he need not be surprised to find some who seem to 
have been dreaming all through his teaching, —some who do not 
and who will not know, if there is any chance of escape. Such 
must be pursued with a promptness and perseverance that make 
escape impossible ; questioned closely, marked accurately, and 
required to correct errors promptly. Never let the lost individual 
slip. If you would have a perfect whole, make sure of every 
part. Remember the deacon’s logic : 


“He would build one shay to beat the taown, 
’n’ the keountry, ’n’ all the keountry raoun’ ; 
It should be so built that it could n’ break daown ; 
‘ Fur,’ said the deacon, ‘’t s mighty plain 
That the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain ; 
’n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 
T’ make that part uz strong uz the rest.’ ” 
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INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. 3 


When each individual has that amount of attention which he 
needs, then the highest success in teaching is attained. The first 
person to receive this attention is the teacher himself. 

Every teacher will succeed better in teaching some things than 
in teaching others ; and, where we are weakest, we are most likely 
to break down. Do you incline to delay preparation for school 
duties? Prepare for the school before you do anything else. Do 
you love to ‘‘ hear yourself talk?” Listen rather, lest the noise 
of your own voice perchance conceal the grating of some part of 
your engine, which runs best with the oil of gentle quietness. Do 
you leave things about in disorder and dirt? Make it your rule 
ever to “have a place for every thing, and have every thing in 
its place.” Do you have to hurry at the close of a recitation, per- 
haps to atone for indolence at the beginning? Put the hurrying at 
the other end. Do you dislike a branch you teach? Make it your 
special study till it becomes your forte ; no child will take a deep 
interest in what his teacher teaches with evident dislike. 

You cannot conceal your feelings or peculiarities from your 
pupils; you can present with litile force the thing which has no 
importance in your own mind. See how the individualities of a 
teacher manifest themselves in the children. 

Misses M. and N. are both excellent teachers; their children 
show the results of good training. In Miss M’s school, you find a 
sparkle of joy and a cheerful look pervading all; and an oc- 
casional laugh. In Miss N.’s school a deep concern seems preying 
upon the minds of the children ; they are as grave as senators. In 
both the children are obedient, and the exercises prompt; but 
does not the former exhibit an important element in practical 
teaching which the other has not ? 

I once asked the children of Miss A.’s school of what color 
they would prefer to have the hills, trees, and objects in nature 
generally, if they could make choice. The result was a medley ; 
all colors had advocates ; few, however, that in which nature had 
arrayed herself. This was on the day preceding the long vacation ; 
and to the question, How many were glad to have the long vaca- 
tion? there was but one response. 

In Miss B.’s school, on the same day, with wonderful unanimity, 
the children responded to my first inquiry, “ Green!” and, when 
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4 INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. 


I asked their reasons for this choice, though the reasons were 
various, they were as sensible as if from maturer minds. Nor 
were these so entirely enthusiastic in their anticipations of the 
approaching vacation. 

The secret influence by which this teacher impressed herself 
upon her pupils is a perfect illustration of what I understand by 
the power of personal presence. It is a power of which one may 
be more or less sensible, but without which no one can teach 
forcibly ; and with it, whether he teaches well or ill, depends 
wholly upon what he is, the view he takes of the duties of his 
office, and the degree of fidelity with which he discharges those 
duties. 

The discipline of a child may be such as to fail to reach the 
heart, when it is all that is healthy for the body, owing to a want 
of contact between the minds and feelings of the two persons 
interested. In my schoolboy days, I well remember a little fellow 
whipped every day for six weeks, and he grew no better, but 
rather worse ; and I can testify that he did not even experience a 
sense of his disgrace ; indeed, he made sport of the daily applica- 
tion, nor did he stand otherwise than as a martyr in the circle of 
boys who surrounded him. I remember the same boy, not a year 
later, the most docile and studious boy of the school, all his better 
nature alive to the wish of his teacher, who was not more faithful 
nor ladylike than her predecessor, but more sympathizing in her 
nature, and possessing, it may be, more tact. 

There is such a thing as administering punishment in a way to 
correct the whole moral tone; there is a command in Scripture 
which assumes that we may provoke our children to wrath. I do 
not wonder that a child gets wrathy, when a teacher gets vexed 
with him, possibly for faults of his own, which his office presumes 
him competent to avoid, and falls to fretting at him, looking with- 
out, when he ought to look within, and at last dealing severe 
blows upon the head he has provoked to a righteous indignation. 
I do not wonder the pupil feels dissatisfied with his treatment and 
with his teacher alike, and with all connected with him; do you? 
I do not say a teacher should always wait till a future time, and 
for a private interview to administer punishment ; but I do say he 
should never administer it, when he is in such a temper of spirit 
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INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. 5 


that he could not wait. And asa general thing, a child can be 
better disciplined when he knows and feels the reasons for the 
application. The discipline of difficult cases is peculiarly a work 
to be done individually. 

There is always one black sheep ina flock; they say there is 
a skeleton in every house; and there is, I may say, a truant in 
every school. If there is one truant in a school, he will not long 
be truant alone. Prevent truancy in an individual case, and you 
have rid yourself of an evil that cannot be removed by any general 
application of principles. If you invite the parents to hear a lec- 
ture on truancy, the one’ you mean will not be there ; if you lec- 
ture the school, the truant will be gone, or if there, close his con- 
science, consoling himself that you cannot have found him out. 
But make such use of your knowledge in the first case that is re- 
ported to you, as to show the truant that you have found him out. 

You may talk of truancy, but it will do little to check the 
fault if you let the truants run; but leave your room and go 
directly to the haunts of the truant, and bring him in, and if he 
persists, go again, and follow your going with the penalty of the 
law, and you will reduce truancy to a narrow limit. 

You may talk of constant attendance at school; but I have 
found nothing like the principle I am considering, for keeping 
children at school. 

At your earliest possible convenience, become personally ac- 
quainted with the causes operating at the home to detain the 
pupil; and where you cannot go, send by a reliable pupil, or 
secure a visit from the parent or person most interested. In this 
way you may remove many of the causes, and in every case secure 
a personal acquaintance with the friends of the pupil, and, gene- 
rally, their hearty codperation. 

The whole school must have general rules; they may have 
general commendations, but not often general condemnations ; 
these serve to destroy that general self-respect which is absolutely 
necessary to the healthy tone of a school. I repeat, a school may 
have general commendations, but not often general condemnations. 
I esteem this a rule of very general application, one upon which 
a teacher may rely to establish a right popular sentiment. Bestow 
censure, then, in private, as a general thing ; let it be direct, and 
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with deep sympathy for the offender. Most cases of general cen- 
sure arise from the inability or imbecility of the teacher to detect 
the real offender, or the want of courage to correct him ; and the 
fault will not be corrected by any amount of talk, however logical. 

In our school we leave, and go for the truant, and, if we can find 
him, bring him in; if he repeats the offence, we report him to a 
police officer, who places him in a truant class. If, after this, he 
be truant, he is sent either to our Almshouse, or to the State Re- 
form School. 

We were obliged to resort to other methods before this definite 
plan was fixed upon. The following is a sample: In one of our 
rooms was a lad reported truant. I sent to his home; but, not 
finding him, I went in the evening, and found he had been nut- 
ting. I had the promise of his attendance the next day. He, 
being absent then, I went again for him, and, with his mother’s 
aid, discovered him skulking behind a pile of wood. He did not 
come in, he said, because he had had no breakfast. I went with 
him to his house; and, after he had eaten, waited upon him to 
school. At noon, I took him to my home for his dinner, and, in 
the afternoon, again to school. This kept him for a week or more, 
when notice came froma Primary School, that he was visiting 
there. I went for him, took him to school, at noon had him dine 
with me, and at night, with fair promises, let him go. This kept 
him in school for several weeks, when he was away again, and 
could not be found; but, on the following morning, I took him 
from his bed at an early hour, and, repeating my former treat- 
ment, secured his attendance for a longer period than before. Sub- 
sequently, when he was truant, I turned him over to the police 
officer, who furnished him with lodgings at the watchhouse, where 
his mother breakfasted him, and whence he was taken to school. 
This seemed to have the desired effect. He was not again truant. 
His personal appearance was greatly improved, and his habits gener- 
ally favorably modified. He left, however, in a short time, to 
work in the mill. 

You will say that every case cannot receive this amount of atten- 
tion ; but remember the cases of truancy are individual ; and, if 
the worst case is treated faithfully, and in full faith, the number 
will be small. 


Hialie Tciedledh atte yah 
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INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. 7 


Rules of a general character should always be immediately fol- 
lowed by direct personal observation, that the first transgressor 
may be seized and punished. It is easy to destroy a viper in the egg. 

Recitations, and all that department of the teacher’s labor which 
has to do with the studies, require more especially the application 
of this principle of individual teaching. Never, however, should 
the advantages of generalization be overlooked. Written recita- 
tions are of great value in every department. By them the pupil 
is brought personally before his teacher. There is no chance for 
hiding little inaccuracies; no chance for wandering from the sub- 
ject, and each pupil can be definitely compared with every other. 

Were there space, I should like to glance at the several depart- 
ments of elementary instruction, and show the application of this 
principle of individuality in teaching, to each. One illustration, 
however, must suffice, and that in the department of reading. 
Much teaching, in this branch, has been done of late by exercises 
in concert. In many schools, children are allowed to read whole 
paragraphs, and even lessons, in this manner. Nothing can be 
more destructive to good reading. Notice it where you will, and 
you will remark the perfect sameness in the reading of different 
pupils; nor would this be necessarily wrong, if it were not that 
the sameness consists in a fault thus secured to all the pupils, and 
to all the pieces read. At regular intervals, a wave of the voice 
is produced entirely without meaning, but wholly the result of a 
natural tendency of voices to harmonize, and thus, instead of read- 
ing, we have the most drony and intolerable chanting. Geogra- 
phy may be impressed by singing ; but reading must be taught by 
attention to the details of the art. Scarcely less objectionable is 
the habit of allowing pupil after pupil to read successive para- 
graphs, with here and there an unmeaning criticism. 

To teach reading well, the teacher must have studied carefully 
the piece to be read, and have become familiar with its sentiment ; 
and parts of peculiar force he should practise till he can express in 

the fullest manner their meaning. These will generally be short 
passages. Let him read them before his pupils, with proper in- 
tonation of voice, rate, pitch, etc., and let them be repeated by the 
pupils, in concert, if you please, but, observe, in short passages, 
and with special reference to a limited number of things, and let 
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these be dwelt upon till the pupils, or a large majority of the class, 
are able to express the sentiment ; never, however, dwell so long, 
at one time, as to produce weariness, or approach to it. Some one 
day you will accomplish more than you could some other two or 
three ; seize the right time, and impress the ideas individually. 

To recapitulate: That a teacher may accomplish his work, he 
must make the power of his personal presence felt, by his energy, 
by his hearty devotedness, by his nearness to his pupils ; and, that 
that power may work for good, his weakest points must be labored 
upon till they become his strongest. In teaching, while he saves 
all the time he can by generalizing his work, he must never lose 
sight of individual progress; and in discipline, individual disobe- 
dience to general rules should be treated individually in private, if 
possible, so as to bring the offender into harmony with, not antag- 
onistic to, the school and teacher. Each pupil should be carefully 
watched, guarded, educated. 

The gardener who would take the highest premium, does not 
rest satisfied with a general supervision of the garden ; he does not 
sow seeds he may buy anywhere at a hazard ; he goes to the farth- 
est place if need be, and secures the best seed, bulb, or cutting ; 
he watches its coming, he guards the tender plant, notes the first 
bud, and never ceases his care and toil, till he produces the finest 
flower grown in the whole region ; while those who raise flowers 
by the general rule of taking pretty good care of all, expecting to 
lose the less promising, wonder at his results. I saw, a few days 
since, a white dahlia of remarkable size and beauty, and all the 
beauty was the fruit of the most careful and vigilant nursing. 
It was imported ; and when it reached this side of the water, on the 
29th of June, the stalks was entirely dead; by constant attention 
a new bud was developed ; and since the frost came, that plant 
has produced this exquisite flower. It was a white dahlia, of 
thirteen inches circumference, a perfect snow-ball of petals. 

Let us each so watch over our flower garden of souls, that, at the 
ingathering, ours may be perfect specimens; not a leaf distorted, 
not a leaf misshapen ; so pure, so beautiful, that Heaven itself shall 
recognize the fitness of the offering, and bid the angels greet them 
affectionately, who, by patient effort, trained those never-dying 
blossoms. 
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«YOU ARE A STUPID BLOCKHEAD!” 


Are you sure of that? Is it not just possible that the boy’s 
teacher is the stupid one? Are you quite certain that your ques- 
tions, or your explanations, are expressed in intelligible language ? 
Do n’t you talk so rapidly that none but the brightest scholars can 
follow you? Does not your severity of manner frighten the poor 
fellow so that he cannot tell what he knows perfectly? Are you 
not, in your anxiety to make him recite promptly and brilliantly, 
embarrassing him so that he cannot recite at all? Have you ever 
done any thing to give that boy self-confidence? Have you ever 
heartily encouraged him, sympathized with him, made him feel that 
you are his friend? Have you ever earnestly tried to find the 
avenue to his heart and his head? Say to yourself thoughtfully, 
“« After all, am not I the stupid one?” 

But grant that the boy is naturally a ‘stupid blockhead.” Is 
it his fault? Had he the making of his own brains? And is it 
not misfortune enough to have been born a blockhead without your 
repeatedly reminding him of the disagreeable fact? Will your 
statement make him any the brighter, or yourself the more ami- 
able? Put yourself down in that boy’s place. How much better 
would you feel, how much more clearly would you think, how 
much more cheerfully would you afterwards study, if your teacher 
were to make a public announcement of your stupidity? Would 
you not be either utterly discouraged, or righteously indig- 
nant? What right, then, have you to outrage that scholar’s feel- 
ings by your cutting words? If his father were sitting in your 
school-room, think you that you would utter such harsh words ? 
And have you the thoughtlessness, or the meanness, to use language 
in the father’s absence which you would be ashamed, and would not 
dare, to use in his presence? Is it not your duty to remember that 
boy has sensibilities to be moved, feelings to be respected, as much as 
you have? And have not his parents a right to demand that you 
shall treat him with kindness and patience? Will you not do 
away, then, with all bitter words, assured that they do no good, but 
much harm ? H. 
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HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Iowa School Journal: 


ALLow me to suggest some particulars in which the ordinary 
course of study in our Common Schools seems to me susceptible of 
decided improvement. ‘They are: 

I. Too much time is usually given to inathematics. I do not 
say that a knowledge of algebra may not be worth having: I do 
say that it is dearly purchased at the cost of ignorance of chemistry 
or geology. A very moderate and rudimentary proficiency in 
arithmetic is all that youth can afford to acquire until they shall 
have mastered those studies which underlie all the processes of in- 
dustry, all the arts conducive to the efficiency and usefulness of 
their lives. 

IT. Our Readers are apt to be made up of lessons little calculated 
to imbue a child’s mind with useful ideas, with practical knowl- 
edge. They bear little relation to the toils and struggles which 
make up the lives of the great majority. 

III. The vital truth that all our faculties, physical as well as 
mental, require development and training, is not adequately consid- 
ered in our school exercises. The child is not taught that the 
ready and apt use of his limbs is as much a part of education as the 
choice and right use of words. Certainly, I do not forget that 
many things proper to be learned are to be learned elsewhere than 
in the school-room ; but how many children are taught in school 
that the boy or girl who has acquired the art of swimming is, in 
an important sense, better educated than one who has not? What 
I would, with deference, propose, by way of improvement of our 
school processes, is substantially as follows : 

I, The Class Reader to be a compendium of facts of universal 
interest. Let it treat directly and pleasingly of farming, the me- 
chanic arts, and household economy, and embody the fruits of 
the latest discoveries and improvements which bear on each, with 
allusions to, or statements of, the scientific principles or truths which 
have rendered those improvements feasible, those discoveries inevi- 
table. In process of time, reading books for second and third 
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classes might be added, based on the same general idea, but adapt- 
ed to less developed minds. 

II. Let chemistry and geology supplant, or at least precede, 
arithmetic, (beyond the four simple rules,) geography, and even 
grammar, where it is not deemed advisable to prosecute these di- 
verse studies simultaneously. 

In proposing this, I do not forget that words are the tools of the 
educator and his pupil; that a certain familiarity with signs and 
terms must precede and render possible the acquirement of facts 
and ideas. I only insist that implements should be acquired only 
to be used — only because they are to be used, and to the extent 
of the use required and anticipated. Letters, words, phrases, defi- 
nitions, modes of expression, grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, are 
but means to an end, and that end is the mastery of useful facts 
and ideas. ‘Ihe farmer who should devote all his means to buying 
implements, and so have no land whereon to employ, no time 
wherein to use them, would aptly parallel that mode of education 
which fills the mind with symbols, with terms, and with equations, 
but leaves it empty of those truths which cause corn to grow, and 
change deserts into gardens. 

III. The noblest office of the teacher is that of an awakener of 
dormant mental power. Here is no art to be taught, because minds 
and circumstances are alike so diverse that no one can foresee what 
may be apt and timely in a particular school on a particular occa- 
sion. Yet I will venture to suggest a few questions which (or the 
like of which) the teacher might find occasion to ask his pupils, 
requiring each to give the matter a night’s thought and study, and 
then render a verbal or written solution : 

1. By what changes, within our own means, might this school- 
house be rendered more conducive to the health, comfort and in- 
tellectual progress of its inmates ? 

2. In what localities might trees be planted around it, without 
trespass on individual rights, so as to render it more attractive and 
agreeable ? 

3. How should such trees be planted to insure their living and 
thriving ?’—and where could we obtain such trees if we chose to 
plant them ourselves? Is it our duty, and should it not be our 
pleasure, so to plant them ? 
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4. What chemical changes of substance or arrangement are un- 
dergone by an apple, whereby it becomes wholesome when ripe, 
though noxious and dangerous when green or immature ! 

5. Is there any moral lesson taught by this change touching the 
government, restraint and gratification of our appetites? If any, 
what? 

I suggest these merely as samples ; the teacher can multiply and 
vary them to infinity. Each lesson mastered, each truth acquired 
by any class should at once form the basis of a question, whereby 
it is reduced to practice, and its utility as a help to industrial or 
other beneficent effort demonstrated. I think every school should 
be resolved, for at least half an hour each day, into a committee of 
the whole, with the teacher as chairman, (though it may be expe- 
dient at times to invest some pupil with that responsibility,) and, a 
topic being announced, each pupil should be encouraged and inci- 
ted to express freely his own ideas thereon, each in turn to make 
a suggestion. I apprehend that a problem thus treated, a solution 
thus reached, would remain impressed on most minds long after a 
lesson conned in silence and recited mechanically had been 
forgotten. 

These are but hurried hints, jotted down amid the excitement of 
a political canvass, and the bustle of an extensive business, and 
continual interruptions. Let every teacher and pupil correct them 
where they are wrong, and improve upon them where they are at 
least partially right. 


Respectfully, 


HORACE GREELEY. 
New York, November 1, 1859. 





Ir one calls you a fool, it will not harm you, unless you make 
yourself such. 


Honor your profession, and it will honor you. 
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THE MANN STATUE. 


Tue readers of the Teacher are aware that a movement is in 
progress to raise the sum of twelve or fifteen thousand dollars for 
a statue of Horace Mann. ‘The matter is in the general charge of 
a committee, consisting of Messrs. 8S. G. Howe, George B. Emer- 
son, Robert C. Waterston, George 8S. Boutwell, Alpheus Crosby, 
Rey. E. 8S. Gannett, D.D., Josiah Quincy, Jr., and Edward Edmunds, 
gentlemen whose names are a sufficient guaranty for their fidelity 
to their trusts. The committee have appointed Mr. Charles A. 
Perry to be their agent, and he is now engaged in collecting 
subscriptions. 

Among other measures, in aid of the work, it is proposed to in- 
vite the codperation of the teachers and pupils in the Public 
Schools. It is proposed that donations shall be made in such 
schools as may desire to have a part in the proceeding ; and to any 
school in which a collection of five dollars is raised, the agent will 
give an engraved likeness of Mr. Mann in a gilt or black walnut 
frame. 

The picture will be an appropriate and valuable ornament for the 
walls of our school-rooms, frequently too bare and unattractive. 
We should suppose that schools and teachers would be glad to 
secure this picture by a process which will, at the same time, aid 
in carrying forward the subscription for the statue. Mr. Charles 
Sumner has written a letter to Mr. Perry on the subject, which we 
are happy to lay before our readers : 


Boston, 19th Sept., 1860, 

My Dear Sir : Surely the statue of Horace Mann ought to be made, and you 
are right in appealing for contributions to those who have been especially benefit- 
ed by his noble labors. But when I think of the extent and variety of these 
labors, embracing every question of Human Improvement, I feel that there are 
none to whom this appeal may not be confidently addressed. 

I know nothing more appropriate or more touching than the contributions 
which you are gathering from the schools. It is true that there is no school in 
Massachusetts which has not been improved by his labors, and, therefore, there is 
no pupil or teacher that is not his debtor. But it is pleasant to feel that this debt 
is recognized. I doubt not that every child who gives his “ mite” will be happy 
hereafter in the thought, especially when he looks at the statue in the public 
grounds of the Commonwealth. He will of course have a new interest in the man, 
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of benevolence, would entitle him to an illustrious place among the benefactors of 
and, therefore, a new and quickening example of excellence, which may send its 
influence through life. The teacher, besides sharing these feelings with the pupil, 
must look with grateful pride upon a tribute, which, so long as it endures, shall 
proclaim the dignity of his profession. 

The engraving of Mr. Mann is faithful and agreeable. I hope that it may be in 
every school, so that children may early learn the countenance of their benefactor. 


Believe me, dear sir, with my best wishes, 
Very faithfully yours, 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
CuarLes A. Perry, Esa, 


The following eloquent appeal is from the Rev. Robert C. 
Waterston, and will meet a hearty response from every friend of 
sound learning and Christian virtue. In popularizing Common 
School instruction, Mr. Mann combated prejudice, diffused light, 
excited enthusiam, and accomplished a pioneer work, to which few 
men, in any age, are equal; and it is not too much to say that to 
him, more than to any other man in the Commonwealth, are the 
teachers of Massachusetts indebted for that professional distinction 
which they enjoy, and, above all, for the elevation of spirit and 
improvement in the modes of instruction, which make teaching not 
only lucrative, but a delightsome occupation. In these benefits, 
childhood, too, is an equal sharer, and children should be taught 
to look to Horace Mann as theirfriend and benefactor. His untir- 
ing and successful efforts in behalf of every moral reform, but 
especially in favor of the cause of popular education, entitle him 
to the grateful remembrance of every friend of humanity. 


STATUE TO HORACE MANN. 


The time has come when the benefactors of mankind should be held in grateful 
remembrance. The warrior has been honored through ages, and ambition for 
military renown has been thus fostered and stimulated. Those who are held up 
for a people’s reverence, tend, through that very fact, to mould a people’s mind. 
It is not the mere man, it is the idea he represents, which kindles and sets fire to 
the soul. That idea repeats and extends itself, till whole communities feel its 
power. If, then, we wish knowledge, — wisdom to hold a legitimate place in the 
public thought, — what can more directly promote this than to show that the 
Epvcator stands second to none? That in the high places, — where those whose 
lives have been deemed worthy, are crowned with honor, — even there, numbered 
among the benefactors of the race, are those who have consecrated their powers to 
the cause of education. Would not such a fact naturally exert a beneficial influ- 
ence? What thought would be suggested? The educator is the man beloved. 
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The educator is the man whom the people delight to honor. Is it a natural wish 
to desire the respect of the good? to be held, after we have departed, in grateful 
remembrance? Then such a public testimonial would inspire a kindred zeal in 
others. To elevate the degraded, to enlighten the ignorant, to spread intelligence 
and virtue among mankind, these would become the ruling passions. 

Howard is but another name for Benevolence. How many dungeon cells have 
been visited! How many beating hearts have throbbed more kindly through the 
thought of him! When a statue to Howard was placed in Westminster Abbey, a 
fresh impulse was given to Philanthropy over the whole world. The block of mar- 
ble was a small thing compared to the feeling embodied. The gratitude of a na- 
tion, offering such a tribute to Christian Benevolence, sent thousands upon errands 
of mercy. In the same way, the statue of Washington calls forth patriotism. It 
suggests self-denial, fortitude, courage, purity, goodness, and, with all, and through 
all, undeviating and unquenchable love of country. 

A statue is not simply so much marble or bronze. It is a living thought. If it 
is good for anything it has something in it of immortality. It speaks; it inspires. 
Is the banner of a country a mere bit of colored cloth, fluttering in the wind? Or 
is it rather the symbol of a nation’s greatness, and the talisman that should bind 
all hearts into one? Is the cross a mere fragment of wood, or has it a sublime 
language for the heart, speaking of a divine love and spiritual redemption ? 

Thus is it true in all countries, that what most moves the popular mind becomes 
embodied in symbols; and what is symbolized reacts upon and sways the popular 
heart. 

If education is dear to a people, the educator will be honored. The man who 
has devoted his life to so glorious a cause, leaving his impress upon his age, his 
name must live, and the people will not rest satisfied until some representation of 
him shall shape itself to the eye, that it may pour a tide of kindred life into the 
souls of men. 

If this is true, then in a community like ours, where schools abound, and semi- 
naries of learning are upon every side, those who have honorably labored in the 
cause of education will be gratefully remembered, and those who have signalized 
themselves by their efforts will be seen to hold an exalted place by the side of 
statesmen, and patriots, and philanthropists, 

Has the time then come for any statue to the memory of the educator? Have 
we yet learned to value sufficiently such labors? And, if so, to whom can such 
respect more properly be paid than to the first Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the founder of the Normal Schools, who, for years, consecrated the 
best powers of a noble mind to this work, whose reports are text-books, 
whose lectures and discourses kindle with life, whose footprints are yet seen 
on all the hills and in all the valleys of New England, whose name is identified 
with the cause of education, both in this country and in Europe? 

He can do without it, but we cannot. It is for our benefit, not his. He has 
gone. We desire that others should come up to the great work. We wish the 
grandeur of the cause to be more widely felt and acknowledged. 

It is not necessary that the labors of Horace Mann, in the vast work of educa- 
tion, should be here recapitulated. | They are known by all who know the history 
of Massachusetts. What he did for the benefit of the insane, and in other works 
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mankind. But for the cause of education he sacrificed everythingelse. A lucrative 
professional business was abandoned, and years of unwearied labor were given 
willingly and gladly to this work. In no language can there be found more con- 
densed information, larger views, or sounder wisdom, than in the documents and 
discourses of Horace Mann. 

Whatever individual differences may possibly exist upon particular points, (and 
where there is the liberty of private judgment there must be differences,) yet 
probably no one will refuse to concede that Horace Mann, by a life-long devotion, 
has identified himself preéminently with the work of education in the Common- 
wealth. The feeling therefore which widely prevails that there should be a 
fitting memorial to perpetuate the memory of his labors, and inspire others to 
similar exertion, is just and wise. 

Such a memorial must necessarily be in some one place. Where, then, could 
it so appropriately be as in the capital, where the great body of the people 
shall see it, where the stranger shall acknowledge its power, where the legisla- 
tor shall be daily reminded that the cause of education is sacred in the minds of 
the people, and that no interest can be more holy than that which is connected 
with the instruction of the young ? 

The Legislature have already considered this subject. They have cordially 
acknowledged its importance, and authorized a place to be assigned for this purpose. 
The place appropriated by the authorities chosen for this purpose—is honorable 
and fitting. A considerable proportion of the needed funds have already been 
contributed. Teachers, pupils, statesmen of highest eminence, have gladly lent 
their aid. All that is needed now is a wider response. Let every one give ac- 
cording to his ability, and according to the interest he feels in the great cause of 
education, and the work is done. 

R. C. W. 





PREPARATION NEcEssARY FOR Otp AcE. — A joyless and dreary 
season will old age prove, if we arrive at it with an unimproved 
or corrupted mind. For this period, as for every thing, certain 
preparation is necessary ; and that preparation consists in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, friends, and virtue. Thenis the time when a 
man would especially wish to find himself surrounded by those 
who love and respect him — who will bear with his infirmaties, re- 
lieve him of his labors, and cheer him with their society. Let him, 
therefore, now in the summer of his days, while yet active and 
flourishing, by acts of seasonable kindness and benevolence, insure 
that love, and, by upright and honorable conduct lay the foundation 
for that respect, which in old age he would wish to enjoy. In the 
last place, let him consider a good conscience, peace with God, and 
the hope of Heaven, as the most effectual consolations he can possess 
when the evil day shall come. Briar. 
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CONCERNING SUNDRY BLUNDERS IN SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


Why is it that the authors and the publishers of school books 
allow so many little errors to creep into them, and often to remain 
uncorrected for years? In many cases, it seems to us that there is 
a culpable carelessness in that respect. The fault is often with the 
printer, though he would probably plead in defence that the 
** proofs ” of the book were read by the author, who ought to have 
noted all slips of the type. In many instances, however, there is 
prima facie evidence that the whole responsibility rests with the 
writer. When a school hand-book of chemistry tells us that 
“‘ one-fourth of the air, one-ninth of the ocean, and, probably, half 
of the solid earth, is oxygen,” (the italics are our own,) we must 
assume that the learned professor, whose name and degrees 
(«M.A., M. D.,” etc.) adorn the title-page, is answerable for both 
the arithmetic and the grammar of the assertion. He knew better, 
of course ; but why has the book been before the public some four 
years, without being corrected? Why have some forty other 
errors of the same kind, or else mere eccentricities of the type, 
been allowed so long to disgrace the book, which, in the main, is a 
very excellent one’ We are told that aqua regia is to be made 
by “ mixing nitric acid with half of its bulk of hydrochloric acid,” 
instead of twice its bulk; we have “ inconveniently ” for ‘ incon- 
ceivably,” and “ proceeds ” where “ process ” would be the proper 
word ; “blue vitriol ” is given asa synonym for “sulphate of 
soda,” and “ nitrate of lime remains in solution,” we are told, in a 
case where we are sure that it must be nitrate of potassa. These 
few specimens of the forty or more blunders, are taken quite at 
random. 

We might mention other books on chemistry and natural philos- 
ophy, which, even in their sixth edition, (and, in one instance, 
even in a fifteenth edition,) are peppered even more thickly with 
little errors in spelling, punctuation, and numbers, and, here and 
there, in the statement of facts or principles. A recent manual on 
natural philosophy and astronomy, whose author is very severe 
upon the many mistakes in other books, and very confident of his 
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own accuracy, is marred by several inexcusable misstatements. For 
example, after giving an account of the discovery of the planet 
Neptune, he tells us that Leverrier’s predictions, both in regard to 
its size and distance, were almost exactly fulfilled ; though the real 
planet was only about half as large as the hypothetical one, —a 
difference many times greater than the whole mass of the earth — 
and was some hundreds of millions of miles nearer to the sun! 
The apparent place of the planet was singularly close to its com- 
puted place ; but the coincidence was purely accidental. 

The same writer gives Bode’s law of the planetary distances as a 
true law ; seemingly ignorant of the fact that the discovery of Nep- 
tune completely refuted it, and that the errors of Adams and 
Leverrier, in regard to their hypothetical planet, are mainly to be 
ascribed to their making that same imaginary law one of the ele- 
ments in their calculations. 

Books in other departments of study are quite as bad as these 
in the natural sciences. We could mention Greek and Latin 
Grammars and Readers which have been published from five to 
twelve years, in which we have marked from twenty to a hundred 
typographical and other inaccuracies. 

The text-books for the lower grades of schools are generally less 
faulty in this respect ; though, in some of them, there are very 
queer mistakes. One of the best of our English Grammars, in 
treating of the prefixes derived from the Latin, gives cog- and ig- 
as euphonic forms of con- and in-; as in cognate and ignorant. 
We wonder that the writer didn’t see the absurdity of changing 
n to g before the letter n itself; even if he had forgotten that 
there are scores of words like con-nect and in-nocent. As a Latin 
scholar, he ought to have known that the root of co-gnate is gnatus, 
(or gnascor,) and the analogy of the English know, with its initial 
guttural, should have saved him from forgetting that the g in 
i-gnorant and kindred words belongs to the root, and not to the prefix. 

By the by, speaking of Latin etymologies, we wonder how many 
school books on natural philosophy and chemistry assert that 
capillary is derived from “ the Latin word capilla, a hair!” The 
mistake has been corrected in two or three books, within a year or 
so; but we are very sure that we know who called the attention of 
the author to that and sundry other inaccuracies in the same books. 
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We have dwelt upon the subject longer than we intended. Our 
illustrations, though but a handful from a heap, have taken up so 
much space, that we will not weary you by enlarging upon them. 
‘The text is a tempting one, but we leave it for the reader to preach 
his own discourse from it. One only of the seventeen ‘ practical 
reflections ’”’ which belong at the end of it, we will use as a finale 
to our random remarks. Is it not the duty of teachers who detect 
errors in the text-books which they use, to make a note thereof, 
and, at some convenient season, to send the list, either to the author 
or to the publisher? Be not impatient to see the fruit of your 
friendly endeavor, for in the fulness of time ye shall reap the re- 
ward, in the sight of a corrected copy. After an interval of one, 
two, or three years, (crede experto!) the wrong shall be made right, 
and you shall no longer be obliged to waste precious moments of 
school time in pointing out the blunders to those of your pupils 
who are too dull or too careless to detect and correct them for 
themselves. . 


THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


We are glad to see that Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co., of 
Boston, have published a new edition of ‘ Latham’s English 
Grammar,” for the use of schools. ‘The book was first reprinted, 
some years ago, by Mr. John Bartlett, of Cambridge, but he did 
not attempt to make it widely known to teachers, and, though it 
was introduced into several of our best schools, the chances are 
that you never have seen it or heard of it. 

It should be understood that this book is a distinct work from 
the admirable “‘ Hand-book of the English Language,” by the same 
author, reprinted by the Appletons, some ten years ago. ‘That is 
a larger and more elaborate work, better adapted for purposes of 
reference than of recitation. Like the smaller work, it is not so 
well known among our teachers generally as it ought to be. 

We were talking with a friend, the other day, about these books, 
and he suggested that very few of our teachers know who Lath- 
am is, and how high he stands among English philologists. We 
fear that he is right, but, if so, they are lamentably behind the 
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times. His great work on the English language has been before 
the public nearly twenty years, and has passed through several 
editions, on the other side of the Atlantic, though never reprinted 
here. The last revised edition, in two large octavo volumes, has 
appeared quite recently, and contains large additions of curious 
and valuable information in regard to the sources and the history 
of our language. No High School teacher, and no Grammar School 
teacher, who knows enough to appreciate it, (we mean no offence, ) 
should be willing to do without this great work —the one great 
work on the subject that has yet been published, either in England 
or in America. The best books issued here have borrowed (we use 
the mildest word) from it all that they contain of value in regard 
to the history and ethnographic relations, the dialects and pro- 
vincialisms, of the language. 

We were familiar with the book ten years ago, and condensed 
and simplified much of its most valuable and interesting matter, in 
a small manuscript volume, which we required our pupils — in a 
certain country academy —to transcribe, and to learn. In talking 
with our friend, to whom we have referred above, we were pleased 
to learn that he, some years ago, did the very same thing, and, like 
ourself, found it an excellent means of awakening a new interest 
in the study of English grammar among advanced pupils. 

When the “ Hand-book of the English Language” was reprinted 
by the Appletons, we at once adopted it as a text-book, and used 
it for several years in that school, and subsequently in a High 
School. Our only objection to it is, that it is rather too difficult a 
book for High School purposes ; that is, with the present standard 
of preparatory study. Whether that standard might not be higher, 
and that, too, without increasing the burden upon the pupil, we 
will not now turn aside to consider. 

But this new work of Latham’s— not an abridgment of the 
‘«‘ Hand-book,” but an independent treatise, especially designed 
for less advanced pupils —is precisely what is wanted, it seems to 
us, for our High Schools and Academies, and possibly for the high- 
est classes in our best Grammar Schools. We sincerely hope that 
teachers will examine it. Even if they should not think it best 
to use it as a text-book, we are very sure that, if they have never 
read the larger works of Professor Latham, they will find it not 
only very interesting, but very profitable. ° 
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THE HOME: 
HOW TO EFFECT A BETTER EDUCATION WITHIN AND AROUND IT. 


Tue above is the title of a circular issued by Rey. Warren Bur- 
ton, and addressed to parents and teachers. It is full of forcible 
and practical suggestions, of which we should gladly avail our- 
selves, but, in justice to other matter, we can make but a few ex- 
tracts. ‘The author calls attention to the fact that “ full one-sixth 
part of the time of Public School teachers, in the wide average, is 
taken up in the management of disorderly pupils, mostly because 
of the failure of parents in their own previous duty to these pupils. 
Again,’’ he says, “ how enormous the cost of our criminal courts 
and penal institutions! ‘The largest part of it might be saved by 
elevating and purifying the first cf all institutions, —the Home. 
Besides, how are our sensibilities daily pained, and our fears ex- 
cited, by the accounts of vices and crimes in all grades of society ! 
— injustice in business, intemperance, licentiousness, frauds, em- 
bezzlements, thefts, burglaries, robberies, fire-settings, stabbings, 
murders. ‘This vast expenditure of money, and these terrible vis- 
itations, might be very greatly diminished by early, right, and con- 
tinued culture in the home. Who can intelligently aver, who can 
unconcernedly rest in the thought, that reform is not there needed ? 
Look around on the families of your acquaintance, near and far ; 
scrutinize their moral condition ; and then see if you can positively 
affirm that your own children are secure, even with your best care. 
Society around, through all its classes, must be moved and mould- 
ed anew, before any faithful father and mother can possibly be re- 
lieved from anxiety and painful watchfulness. Yes, reform in the 
ideas, the habits, the influences, the training of the family, is 
needed ; it must be had, and it will be. The prominent, the press- 
ing question is, How shall this reform be brought about ? 

Analogy replies and instructs. The great popular reforms of 
the age are carried on, in part at least, through public gatherings and 
the living voice. Agriculture and various other material interests, 
are evidently advanced by associations and extemporaneous speech, 
and by more familiar conference of man with man. Common 
Schools and Sunday Schools are improved by conventions and in- 
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stitutes, and the personal interchange of ideas and experiences. 
The same methods can be adopted in behalf of the family, wherein 
not only the smaller evils, but the gigantic wrongs, of society 
mostly have their unnoticed origin. The experiment, indeed, has 
already been tried, and an auspicious opening been made. In 
numerous cities, towns, and villages, chiefly in New England, 
meetings and discussions have been held. There has been 
generally a full, and sometimes a crowded attendance, and with 
the most encouraging results. Even some very intelligent 
parents have acknowledged their obligations to them as the 
source of new or clearer ideas, and a wider comprehension of the 
subject. ‘lhe young have seemed as much interested as the heads 
of families themselves. They have felt that they were thus most 
essentially preparing to make and deserve happy homes of their 
own in the future. The numerous illustrative anecdotes have at- 
tracted the curiosity, and touched the hearts, of children, while they 
have fastened principles and ideas on the memories of the mature. 
The following letter to the school-teacher — we publish entire : 


Respected Fellow-Laborer :— Nobody more clearly perceives and more 
deeply feels the need of family reform than the teacher. With confidence 
and hope, therefore, I seek your codperation, Will you see at once that 
the measure stated in the preceding pages is started in your locality? If 
you cannot bring the people generally together, please introduce the sub- 
ject into your school. I will give you an encouraging illustration. 

A few boys, from fourteen to seventeen years of age, not long ago, spent 
weekly, for several months, an evening hour at my house, discussing, 
under my direction, questions appertaining to Home Education, and their 
own discipline and best welfare, just as parents might do themselves. 
The good sense and keen discernment manifested were surprising. They 
abounded in anecdotes of the family and the school. Indeed, they were 
all aglow, and repeatedly declared that it was the happiest hour of the 
whole week. Could young ladies have participated, no doubt they would 
have been equally interested and benefited, and much would have been 
added to the zest of the occasions. 

Now, with such an example, will you not set apart a little time, once a 
week at least, for conversation with your pupils on similar topics? I 
believe they will take hold of them with a relish and an improvement 
which have searcely as yet been imagined. I am satisfied, that, if the 
young could be instructed in their relations to parents and teachers, and in 
the philosophy of their own natures and duties, and this more especiaily by 
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their own mental action, it would make an astonishing difference in their 
characters and conduct. 

Furthermore, after this easy, conversational discussion of a topic, it 
might be made the regular theme for composition. The writers would have 
the advantage of each other’s thoughts and illustrations, as far as re- 
membered, but each working them over, and interweaving fresh material, 
according to the individual diversity of taste and talent. A selection from 
these essays might be read aloud in the school; or, what would be much 
better, one evening in the week might be appropriated to the reading, at 
the school-room. Then the parents might be invited to listen. Indeed, 
the children, having an Educational Question as an exercise from week to 
week, would be very likely to bring it up at home, and to seek matter for 
reply from their more experienced fathers and mothers. Thus would arise 
much family talk ; and thought would be stirred, and practical wisdom 
brought out, for the first time perhaps, where before there had been apathy, 
and neglect, and their many unhappy results. 

As another consequence, parents would eagerly attend the evening 
school-room gatherings. Indeed, out of these interesting occasions might 
grow such meetings as were at first proposed, embracing the whole school- 
district, or possibly the whole town. I again earnestly beg you to make 
the trial, and see what may be the effect. 

In conclusion, [ would say, that I very much wish to send this commu- 
nication immediately to as many teachers as possible; but my resources 
arelimited. You will pardon me, therefore, I trust, for the suggestion, that 
as many letter-stamps of either kind as your own means will allow, trans- 
mitted by mail, will enable me to extend my proposition accordingly, or 
to meet other necessary expenses of the cause. Would each recipient of 
this paper contribute in this way, I could easily reach schools and com- 
munities all through the country. For such assistance, small to you indi- 
vidually, but perhaps considerable to me in the aggregate, you will have 
the hearty thanks of 

Your ever-faithful friend, 


WARREN BURTON. 
Satem, Mass, Dec. 7, 1860. 


We append several questions from the extended list published 
in the circular, and designed for discussion in the general meetings : 


What is the precise and proper medium between the stern, domestic govern- 
ment of earlier times, and the lax relations between parent and child of the 
present ? Considering the peculiar spirit of the age, and things, just as they are, by 
what means shall due authority and reverence in the family, and desirable respect 
and courtesy toward all, be restored ? 


What numerous defects may be particularized, point by point, in the manners 


of the American people, and what is to be done in the training of the home and 
the school by way of correction ? 
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What are the early and too generally unnoticed causes of that fraudulency in 
business connections and transactions which has of late years been so frequent? 
What course should parents pursue to be assured to the utmost of the unswerving 
and incorruptible integrity of their children ? 

What are the several various circumstances of habitation, clothing, diet, air, 
exercise, recreation, and of personal habits generally, requisite for the proper 
physical development of the young, and for their continued health ? 

What is the duty of parents to their female children, that each one, in case of 
need, may obtain an independent and honorable livelihood, and be altogether pro- 
tected in all her rights of property and character ? 

How shall we dispose our children to obey God absolutely, without any reserva- 
tion; and still present him in so attractive a character, that they shall love him as 
deeply as they shall obey him unreservedly ? 
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BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 
Shade Trees. 


Szciusion from sunshine is one of the misfortunes of our civil- 
ized modes of life. ‘The same cause which makes potato vines 
white when grown in dark cellars, operates to produce the pale, 
sickly girls that are reared in our parlors. Expose either to the direct 
rays of the sun, and they begin to show color, health, and strength. 

When in London, some years ago, I visited an establishment 
which had acquired a wide reputation for the cure of those dis- 
eases in which prostration and nervous derangement were prom- 
inent symptoms. I soon found the secret of success in the use 
made of sunshine. The slate roof had been removed, and a glass 
one substituted. The upper story was divided into sixteen small 
rooms, each one provided with lounges, washing apparatus, etc. 
The patients, on entering each his little apartment, removed all 
his clothing, and exposed himself to the direct rays of the sun. 
Lying on the lounge, and turning over, from time to time, each and 
every part of the body was thus exposed to the life-giving rays of 
the sun. Several London physicians candidly confessed to me 
that many cases, which seemed waiting only for the shroud, were 
galvanized into life and health by this process. 

Many years ago, a clergyman, who had for years been a victim 
to dyspepsy, and who had earnestly prayed for death as the only 
door of escape, came at length, through the advice of a mutual 
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friend, to consult me. I advised the disuse of all medicines, the 
generous use of cracked wheat and good beef, and much exposure 
to the sun. ‘To secure the last-mentioned item, I directed him to 
build a close fence, covering a space twenty feet square in his gar- 
den, and plant the earth within with something to occupy his mind 
and time. 

Then, when the weather was warm, shutting himself in, he was 
to occupy himself, quite nude, with the cultivation of his vegeta- 
bles, from ten to sixty minutes each day, always indulging ina 
thorough bath, and vigorous friction, before dressing. He was 
speedily and radically cured. 

I was practising my profession in Buffalo, New York, during 
°49 and ’51, those memorable cholera seasons. I saw at least five 
cases of cholera on the shady side of the street and houses, to one 
on the sunny side. One eminent physician in New Orleans re- 
ports, from his own practice, eight cases of yellow fever on the 
shady side of the street to one on the sunny side. 

Who has not read Florence Nightingale’s observations in the 
Crimea in regard to the typhoid fever, as between the shady and 
sunny side of the hospitals? In St. Petersburg, the shady side of 
the military hospitals was so notoriously unfavorable to the sick 
soldier, that the Czar decreed them into disuse. 

I have said thus much, that I might impress more deeply my 
ideas in regard to shade trees as grown about our houses. Is it 
not enough that our women should have placed between them and 
the great fountain of light and life six inches of brick wall, with- 
out the addition of twenty feet of green leaves ? 

Trees ought never to stand near enough to our houses to cast a 
shade upon them ; and, if our blinds were removed, and nothing 
were used but a curtain within with which to lessen, on the hot- 
test days, the intensity of the heat, it would add greatly to the tone 
of our nerves, and our general vigor. 

The piazzas which project over the lower story always make that 
story inferior to the upper story, especially-for sleeping purposes. 
I cured, during my professional career, one hundred cases of rheu- 
matism, by advising the patients to leave a bedroom shaded by 
trees, or a broad piazza, and sleep in a room and a bed which were 
constantly dried and purified by the direct rays of the sun. 
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PARENTAL IGNORANCE. 
BY HERBERT SPENCER, IN HIS WORK ON EDUCATION. 


WE come now to the third great division of human activities — 
a division for which no preparation whatever ismade. If, by some 
strange chance, not a vestige of us descended to the remote future, 
save a pile of our school-books, or some college examination papers, 
we may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the period would 
be on finding in them no indication that the learners were ever 
likely to be parents. ‘ This must have been the curriculum for 
their celibates,” we may fancy him concluding. ‘I perceive here 
an elaborate preparation for many things; especially for reading 
the books of extinct nations and of coéxisting nations, (from which 
indeed it seems clear that these people had very little worth read- 
ing in their own tongue); but I find no reference whatever to 
the bringing up of children. They could not have been so absurd 
as to omit all training for this gravest of responsibilities. Evi- 
dently, then, this was the school course of one of their monastic 
orders.” 

Seriously, is it not an astonishing fact, that though on the treat- 
ment of offspring depend their lives or deaths, and their moral 
welfare or ruin ; yet not one word of instruction on the treatment 
of offspring is ever given to those who will hereafter be parents ? 
Is it not monstrous that the fate of a new generation should be left 
to the chances of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy — joined 
with the suggestions of ignorant nurses, and the prejudiced counsel 
of grandmothers? Ifa merchant commenced business without any 
knowledge of arithmetic and book-keeping, we should exclaim 
at his folly, and look for disastrous consequences. Or if, before 
studying anatomy, a man set up as a surgical operator, we should 
wonder at his audacity, and pity his patients. But that parents 
should begin the difficult task of rearing children without ever 
having given a thought to the principles — physical, moral, or 
intellectual — which ought to guide them, excites neither surprise 
at the actors, nor pity for their victims. 

To tens of thousands that are killed, add hundreds of thousands 
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that survive with feeble constitutions, and millions that grow up 
with constitutions not so strong as they should be; and you will 
have some idea of the curse inflicted on their offspring by parents 
ignorant of the laws of life. Do but consider for a moment that 
the regimen to which children are subject is hourly telling upon 
them to their life-long injury or benefit ; and that there are twenty 
ways of going wrong to one way of going right ; and you will get 
some idea of the enormous mischief that is almost everywhere 
inflicted by the thoughtless, hap-hazard system in common use. 
Is it decided that a boy shall be clothed in some flimsy, short 
dress, and be allowed to go playing about with limbs reddened by 
cold? ‘The decision will tell on his whole future existence — 
either in illness; or in stunted growth; or in deficient energy ; 
or in a maturity less vigorous than it ought to have been, and con- 
sequent hindrances tosuccess and happiness. Are children doomed 
to a monotonous dietary, or a dietary that is deficient in nutri- 
tiveness? Their ultimate physical power and their efficiency as 
men and women, will inevitably be more or less diminished by it. 
Are they forbidden vociferous play, or (being too ill-clothed to 
bear exposure), are they kept in-doors in cold weather? They 
are certain to fall below that measure of health and strength to 
which they would else have attained. When sons and daughters 
grow up sickly and feeble, parents commonly regard the event as 
a misfortune —as a visitation of Providence, thinking, after the 
prevalent chaotic fashion they assume, that these evils come with- 
out causes ; or that the causes are supernatural. Nothing of the 
kind. In some cases, the causes are doubtless inherited; but in 
most cases foolish regulations are the causes. Very generally 
parents themselves are responsible for all this pain, this debility, this 
depression, this misery. They have undertaken to control the lives of 
their offspring from hour to hour ; with cruel carelessness they have 
neglected to learn anything about these vital processes which they 
are unceasingly affecting by their commands and prohibitions ; in 
utter ignorance of the simplest physiological laws, they have been 
year by year undermining the constitutions of their children; and 
have so inflicted disease and premature death, not only on them, 
but on their descendants. 
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BABIES. 


Some Rev. Benedictine is ventilating himself through the papers, 
on the subject of “‘ Baby Talk.” He mounts on stilts forty feet 
high, and then lowers himself by using such strong words as 
“« detestable,” “‘ unjust,” “ridiculous,” “ distorted,” ‘ mangled,” 
‘“‘burlesque,” ‘ barbarized,” etc. Now, who but a crusty old 
“ bach.” could look at a sweet little child, and then go off into 
such a diarrhea of sweeping adjectives, not one of which can be 
thought of without feelings akin to those associated with a mouth- 
ful of vinegar? He thinks a great wrong is done a little prattler 
by teaching it to say “‘ horsey” and “ mudder,” (mother). And 
to call a dog “ bow-wow,” is awful! He is only mad because he 
could n’t raise a baby himself, and wants to put a “ spider in the 
dumpling ” of those who have a house full of the dear, delightful 
responsibilities. Only hear the man: “ This seems ridiculous, but 
that is not all. It is unjust to teach pronunciations which he must 
unlearn, as laboriously as they were learned. You thus double 
the task. The folly and injustice are the same, when you teach a 
little child to speak a distorted, mangled, burlesque language, of 
which, when older, it becomes ashamed. I object to this clipped 
and barbarous English, because it involves a waste of time, and 
brain power, and patience.” Surely, this man is snuffing the 
wind. He must have been in a highly imaginative mood when he 
wrote those lines, or the east wind was blowing, or he had a fit of 
dyspepsia. Perhaps he had just received a “mitten.” At all 
events, his mental vision was considerably obfuscated, or preternat- 
urally brightened, since 

“ Opties sharp, it needs, I ween, 


To see what is not to be seen.” 
Hall's Journal of Health. 





AN OFFER. 


WE are authorized to make the following offer : 

A copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, on fine, sized and 
calendered paper, in English calf binding, as a premium for the 
best Essay on the Importance of the Dictionary in the School- 
room, its more general use, not only as indispensable to a cor- 
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rect knowledge and use of language, but in its relation to all 
the studies of the school, — grammar, arithmetic, reading, spell- 
ing, composition, etc., and the advantage to each pupil of being 
possessed of a suitable school dictionary of his own. 

The essays to be submitted to the Board of Editors of this jour- 
nal—not to exceed six pages of the journal —the prize essay 
to be published in the journal, and any others offered at the dis- 
cretion of the editors, giving or withholding the author’s name, 
at the author’s desire, except in the case of the prize essay, 
where the name is to be given. Essays to be sent in by the 
first of March. It is not desired that partisan ground be taken 
in regard to any particular dictionary. 


ESSAY TO MISS CATHARINE JAY. 


An S A now I mean to write 
To U, sweet K T J, 

The girl without a ||, 
The belle of U T K. 


1 i der if you got that 1 
I wrote 2U B 4 

I sailed in the RK D A, 
And sent by L N More. 


My M T head will scarce contain 
A calm I D A bright; 

But A T miles from U I must 
M~« this chance 2 write. 


And Ist, should NEN VU, 
B E Z, mind it not; 

Should N E friendship show, B true, 
They should not be forgot. 


But friends and foes alike D K, 
As U may plainly C, 

In every funeral R A, 
Or uncle’s L E G. 


From virt U never D V 8, 
Her influence B 9 

A like induces 10 dern 8, 
Or 40 tude D vine. 


And if U cannot cut a ——, 
Or cause an ! 

I hope U ’ll puta. 
2.1? 


R U for an X ation 2, 

My cous N? Heart and ,@@& 
He off R’s ina 4, 

A §, 2, of land. 


He says he loves U 2 X S, 
U R virtuous and Y’s, 
InXLNCUXL 


All others in his i’s. 


This § A, until UIC, 
I pray U 2 X Q’s, 
And do not burn in F EG 
My young and wayward muse. 


Now fare U well dear K T J, 
I trust that U R true; 


When this U C then you can say, 
AnSAIOU, 


— Moore’s Rural .Vew Yorker. 
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In commencing the new volume, we wish our readers, one and all, a “ Happy 
New Year.” To assist in instructing and training the young, is one of the highest 
and noblest callings, and we congratulate all earnest teachers for their choice. We 
are happy to assure our patrons that the Massachusetts Teacher is gaining the 
good will and coéperation of live teachers, and other friends of education; and 
that our journal compares favorably with similar publications in our sister States. 
We are glad, that, in our pages, we can offer the contributions of so able and effi- 
cient a Board of Monthly Editors, as were chosen for the ensuing year. They will 
endeavor to furnish such articles as will meet the wants of the readers of this 
journal. Each number will contain some matter bearing directly on Elementary 
Instruction, and on Home Education. The labor of the Resident Editor’s Depart- 
ment will be performed, this year, by three gentlemen, instead of one, as heretofore. 
The names of D. B. HaGar and JoHN KNEELAND, are a sufficient guaranty 
that the matter will be of increased interest and usefulness. The Teacher will be 
issued regularly the last Saturday of each month. Contributions to our pages are 
solicited, 


PuysicaL TRAINING. —The Superintendent of the Boston Schools, in his last 
Report to the Board of School Committee, suggested the adoption of some regular 
system of physical training in the Public Schools. The subject was referred to a 
special committee, who, at the last quarterly meeting of the Board, presented an 
able report, showing clearly the importance of the physical education of the young, 
and closing with the following excellent recommendations : 


1. That a Standing Committee on Physical Training be appointed, who shall 
have the general supervision of the sanitary provisions and arrangements of the 
schools. 

2. That this Committee be authorized to appoint and nominate to the Board a 
suitably-qualified person to aid and instruct the teachers in the training of their 
pupils in physical exercises — the system of exercises, to be practised in all the 
schools, to be prescribed by the person so appointed, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Physica] Training. 

3. That the time devoted to these exercises shall not exceed half an hour each 
half-day, nor be less than a quarter of an hour. 


A Goop ExampLe. — The School Committee of Boston has voted to purchase 
the first five volumes of Barnard’s Journal of Education for each of the High and 
Grammar Schools of the city. This wise and liberal act is worthy of imitation. 
No town or city can lose anything by putting such an educational treasure within 
reach of all its teachers. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL, 


Hon. Georce S. Bourwe tt of Groton, has been appointed a member of the 
Board of Education in place of Russell Tomlinson of Plymouth, whose term had 
expired. 

Rev. Richard Armstrong, D. D., President of the Board of Education of the 
Sandwich Islands, died at Honolulu, September 23, aged fifty-five years. He was 
a native of Pennsylvania, and went to the Sandwich Islands, in 1832, as a mission- 
ary. The post mortem examination of his remains revealed the curious fact that a 
portion of his lungs had been destroyed by consumption, and the parts had healed 
over. Twenty years ago, he had symptoms of consumption, and cured himself by 
bathing and horseback riding. Since that time, he had experienced no appearance 
of the disease. 

Professor Loomis, who succeeds Professor Olmstead in Yale College, is now in 
Europe, purchasing a new philosophical apparatus for the college. The corporation 
appropriated $2,500 for this purpose, and Richard S. Fellowes of New Haven 
added $500 more. The scientific school is now in possession of their new build- 
ing, lately presented to the college by Joseph E. Sheffield, at a cost of $40,000. 

Mr. William J. Brewster, who was induced, by outward circumstances, to leave 
Alabama rather suddenly, shortly before the presidential election, is a teacher of 
elocution and the Spanish language, and has opened a private school in Boston. 

Dr. David Dale Owen, the geologist, died at Harmony, Indiana, on the 13th of 
November. . 

Mr. Oliver F. Bryant, Master of the Ames Grammar School, Dedham, has been 
elected a teacher of the Chauncy Hall School, Boston. Mr. Henry Dame of 
Southbridge succeeds Mr. Bryant in Dedham. 


MASSACHUSETTS. — The Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge was 
inaugurated on November 13th. Dr. Bigelow, President Felton, Professor Agassiz, 
Governor Banks, and others, made addresses. A new schoolhouse has been 
built in West Cambridge, at a cost of $9,000. The dedication iook place on the 
11th of December. Another new building, for the Boys’ Grammar School in 
Chelsea, was dedicated on December Ist. It will accommodate about 800 schol- 
ars, Rev. Warren Burton of Salem invites the public attention to the subject 
of Home Education, and proposes twenty subjects for discussion in public or private 
meetings. The faculties of several colleges are now determined to break up 
the superannuated custom of hazing the freshmen. On November 21, nine sopho- 
mores at Harvard College were suspended for a certain term for certain outrages 
committed. The last meeting of the Esser County Teachers’ Association was 
held in Lawrence, November 9th and 10th. The time was very profitably spent in 
visiting the schools of the city, listening to interesting lectures, engaging in discus- 
sions, and accepting an invitation to the Oliver Grammar School, where an inter- 
esting and highly suggestive series of general exercises were given with the pupils by 
the master, Mr. Walton, assisted by Mr. Eaton. —— The Mission School at 
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Taunton is doing a good work. By its members, and especially the agent, about 
twelve hundred visits in houses were made during the past year; about fifty per- 
sons attended the Sunday services; seventy-five received instruction in the Sunday 
School; and more than one hundred and fifty scholars went, last winter, to an 
Evening School, which was taught by forty-three teachers. There are now weekly 
conference meetings held at the house of the missionary, and last summer a free 
singing school was kept for four months, The expenses are defrayed by voluntary 
contributions. 


SLATE GLopes. — One good thing always leads to another. The Boston Com- 
mittee, at the same meeting, ordered, for each of the High and Grammar Schools, 
one of Dean and Munger’s Fifteen-inch Slate Globes, mounted on a tripod. Such 
a globe will, by-and-by, be regarded as indispensable in teaching geography as the 
blackboard. 

THe Blackstone Valley Association of committees, teachers and other friends 
of education, held its fifth semi-annual session at Blackstone, on December 7th and 
8th. ‘The Secretary Mr. J. G. Metcalf of Mendon, says, in his report, “that none 
of the previous meetings of this body have been conducted with a deeper or livelier 
interest, or with more efficient means for instruction. The lecture of Gen. Oliver, 
the cheerful codperation of our kind friends from “over the border” (Rhode 
Island,) the aid we received from teachers, at present sojourning within the limits 
of the Association, with what was gleaned from the productions of home growth, 
rendered this the most interesting as well as profitable session which has yet been 
held.” 

Daniel Credan, the boy who set fire to the buildings of the State Reform 
School at Westboro’, died at the jail in Worcester, on the 19th of December, of 
consumption. While at the jail, he had been a well-disposed and obedient boy, 
and had won the affections of those to whose care he was consigned. His mother, 
by his desire, was with him during the last few days of his illness. 


Maine. —The second meeting of the State Convention of Teachers, held at 
Lewiston, simultaneously with that of our State, seems to have been a perfect suc- 
cess. The subject of School Gymnastics was brought before the teachers in a lec- 
ture on “ Muscular Christianity,” by Ebenezer Knowlton of Bangor, and practi- 
cally illustrated. 


New HampsnHire.—A school festival was held in Manchester on November 
20th, at the close of the fall term. sAbout eleven hundred pupils and twelve 
hundred visitors were present. The exercises consisted of singing by the children, 
declamations, reading of compositions, and brief addresses to the parents and 
pupils, by several clergymen of the city. 


Vermont. — The Fourth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of Education, 
with the Report of the Secretary, is as instructive as it is interesting. We have room 
for but a few statements, having given some statistical facts in our last October 
number. The Board is summing up the favorable working of the present school 
laws, as follows: “The public have been made generally aware of what their 
school system is. They know its defects, and are in a condition to consider intel- 
ligently, the means of remedy. By prudent legislation, many of the more obvious 
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defects of the law have already been remedied. Good fruits are beginning to ap- 
pear, in the improvement of the schools, and in a more general attendance.” 

Fourteen Teachers’ Institutes were held during the year, each meeting lasting 
two days. The State pays only $30 for each institute, and, with this sum, it has 
been impossible to secure the services of able professional instructors. The great 
bulk of the labor has been performed by the Secretary. 

The Secretary says: “The damage, which the State has sustained in past years, 
from a failure to present to the public mind, the importance of our schools in a 
financial and political light, as well as a moral and social one, is incalculable.” 

“From 1851 to 1856, the Legislature allowed the office of State Superintendent, 
which the law required to be filled, to stand vacant; thus allowing an aggregate 
expenditure for schools of upwards of two millions of dollars to be made, and to 
go unwatched, by refusing to fill the office, whose incumbent, under the law, held 
the key to all information regarding the schools.” 

“For years, while every other subject of general interest has received the 
fostering attention of public sentiment, and of the Legislature as reflecting that 
sentiment, the whole matter of Common Schools has been sedulously ignored.” 

More than 17,000 children have, during the year, been entirely absent from any 
school whatever, and, therefore, the great majority of this number have been, for 
one year, destitute of all mental or moral training. 

The average salaries of female teachers was $7.80 per month; that of male 
teachers $17.44, or 67 cents per day. Adding to this the value of board would 
hardly bring the actual average price up to $1.05 per day. 

“ Labor and ability, whatever be the market in which they are offered, are sub- 
ject to the same general rules that govern the hiring or selling of everything else 
in market overt; and the higher the rate of compensation paid, the more val- 
uable will be the services rendered. A wood-sawyer or hod-carrier, who boards 
himself, receives for his work, $1.00 or more per day; an average mechanic, who 
works in leather, wood, or stone, is paid at least $1.25; an active pedler expects to 
receive not less than $1.50 for selling tin ware and notions, and if he sells dry 
goods, fancy articles, or cigars, he receives $2.00 and upwards; the horse doctor 
must have as much; the common lawyer charges $3.00 and expenses; and in all 
eases extra ability commands a far greater sum.” 

The Secretary, Mr. J. S. Adams, says, in conclusion: “I am satisfied that more 
real progress has been made, within the past year, in the improvement of our 
schoo!s, than in any one of the previous three years, and I close this Fourth Report 
with a more than common sense of satisfaction with what has been accomplished, 
and of confident hope as to the future.” 


CALIFORNIA. — The Nevada Journal hits the point when it says: “Dr. Scott 
has announced that a new college is about to be founded in San Francisco, under 
the charge of the Old School Presbyterians. 

“It is a strange fact that almost every denomination in the State is struggling to 
obtain a college. One-horse institutions are likely to be scattered over the land, 
not one of which will be fit to send a child to for an education, and half supported, 
a swarm of clerical beggars will be constantly abroad, soliciting contributions to 
keep their educational mills agoing. Begin one Yale on the coast, and it might 
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easily be endowed, and become a credit to the State, and a benefit to the rising 
generation ; commence many pedagogue traps, and few will donate to them, and 
none who value a sound and thorough education, but will send their sons out of 
the State to obtain it.” 


ARKANSAS. — On the 7th of October, a Teachers’ convention was held in Helena, 
which was the first county Teachers’ Meeting ever held in the State. A course of 
English studies was adopted, which will be accepted by the self-supporting schools. 
A committee was appointed to draft a constitution for a Teachers’ Association, and 
to present it at the adjourned session, the 6th of January. 


SourH CaRoLina. —The Senate of the Legislature, on the third of December, 
adopted the following resolution : 

“ That the Committee on Education be instructed to report, by bill or otherwise, 
and at as early a day as ery how many teachers of each sex are at present 
employed in the Normal and Common Schools of the State, how many of said 
teachers are from Northern,and how many from Southern States, and also 
whether or not it is conducive to the interests of the South that the rising genera- 
tion should be instructed by parties whose principles are antagonistic to the in- 
stitutions under which we live.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. — A revolting scene occurred in a school-room at Janesville, a 
few weeks ago. Mr. Carey, one of the school directors, entered the school-room, 
took the Bible from the teacher’s desk, tore the book in pieces, and scattered it on 
the floor, trampling on it in great rage. When the teacher, Miss ‘orbert, en- 
deavored to stop him, he said: “I'll take you by the shoulders and put you out 
of the school-house! I have more right here than you. I'll teach you that you 
shan ‘t read the Bible in school.” He was afterward taken before a justice, and 
held to bail for trial. 

Kentucky. —The Lunatic Asylum at Hopkinsville was burned on December 
3d. There were 250 inmates, only one of whom perished in the flames. About 
fifty fled to the woods, and the remainder have been provided for in the Court 
House and other temporary quarters. The building was one of the finest in the 
State, and cost over $200,000. The fire was caused by a defective chimney. 


New York. — New York city will spend, this year, $1,300,000 on its public 
schools, which will make the cost of education average $19 a scholar. 


Toronto, U. C.— Many of our New England readers paid a short visit to the 
splendid grounds and buildings of University College, in August, last year; but 
few of them understand precisely, the educational position which that noble institution 
occupies. A few lines, contracted from the last annual address of Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Caul, President of the University and University College, will give the desired 
information. 

In 1827, George IV. chartered the institution called “King’s College,” at 
Toronto, then called York. For ten years, no step was taken to carry the patent 
into effect. In 1837, an act of the legislature amended the royal charter, and the 
institution would then have been brought into operation, had it not been prevented 
by the troubles of the winter of that year. The college was opened in 1843. Six 
years afterwards, an act of the legislature was passed, substituting for the name of 
“ King’s College,” that of “University of Toronto,” and abolishing the faculty of 
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divinity. In 1853, a statute of the provincial parliament abolished the faculties of 
law and medicine, and divided the institution into two establishments, — the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and the University College, Toronto. The former simply pre- 
scribes subjects for degrees, appoints examiners, conducts examinations, and confers 
degrees, scholarships, and certificates of honor on those entitled to them. But 
there is no instruction, or teaching of any kind, given in the University. All in- 
struction is given in University College, in which there is but the faculty of arts, 
with the departments of civil engineering and agriculture. No students of law or 
medicine are recognized as such; although gentlemen pursuing these studies, attend 
such classes as may suit their purposes. The number of matriculated students, has 
increased from 28 in 1854, to 110 in 1860. There are many more “ occasional” 
students than matriculated ones. Not less than one-third of all the students are 
permanent residents in Toronto; and fifteen religious denominations are repre- 
sented among them. The endowments graciously given by George IV., remain 
untouched ; they are now under the control of a bursar, appointed under the great 
seal of the province, by the Governor of the province, the property being vested 
in the crown as trustee. 

THE Quebec Mercury announces that an old citizen of that place, (Dr. Morrin, 
it is rumored,) has presented the Rev. Dr. Cook with a sum of £12,000, for the 
purpose of establishing a Protestant College or University in that city. 


Lower CanapA.—From the Report of the Superintendent of Education for 
Lower Canada, for the year 1859, we learn that the general results of the year 
have been satisfactory. The Normal Schools have had increased success; 219 
students were trained in them, and 106 diplomas have been granted. Connected 
with these institutions are three Model Schools, with 669 pupils. The whole 
amount expended for Normal and Model Schools within the year, has been $36,810, 
of which sum $9,431 proceeded from fees paid by the pupils. The expenses of 
the two teachers’ journals have exceeded the receipts by $839; but twice that sum 
is due for subscriptions. 

The most formidable obstacle to the gradual increase of teachers’ salaries, and 
therefore to the improvement of their material and social condition, is acknowi- 
edged by all to be the preference given, in many places, to teachers, both male and 
female, who hold no diploma, and, therefore, put up with small salaries. Cases 
have occurred, especially in poor or remote localities, where teachers have been 
chosen without regard to their ability, and solely with an eye to the lowness of the 
salary. 

The number of Common Schools was 3,199; that of pupils, 168,148; the con- 
tributions amounted to $498,436. There were 509 students in universities and 
superior schools; 2,756 in classical colleges; 1,962 in industrial colleges ; 6,568 in 
mixed colleges; 14,278 in academies for girls. 

Teachers’ salaries : — 97 males received less than $100 per year; 487 from $100 
to $200; 341 from $200 to $399; 51 from $400 and upwards. 1,000 females 
received less than $100; 1,022 from $100 to $199; 106 from $200 to $399; and 
one female teacher only received $400. In many municipalities, teachers are pro- 
vided, in addition, with lodging and firing. 


IRELAND. — The English Journal of Education contains an interesting extract from 
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the Twenty-sixth Report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 
We distil from this extract the following facts: There were, at the close of the 
year 1859, 5,496 schools in operation; total number of pupils during the year, 
806,510 ; average number of children’s names on the school rolls, 519,175 ; average 
daily attendance, 269,203 ; number of teachers in service at the end of the year, 5,636, 
2,791 of whom had been “trained.” The commissioners prepared during the year 
289 teachers; 83 per cent. of ‘the children are Roman Catholics, 5 per cent. belong 
to the Established Church, and the rest are Presbyterians. Of the Protestant 
children, about 18 per cent. attend schools, where the teachers are exclusively 
Catholics; of the Catholic scholars, 3 1-2 per cent. attend schools where the teachers 
are exclusively Protestants. No proselytizing appears to be going on. The con- 
dition of the Elementary Schools is encouraging. A gradual improvement is observ- 
able; the desire for rudimentary education is very great, and still growing among 
the lower classes ; and the number of well prepared teachers is increasing. 785 
schools were benefited by an expenditure of £2,000 in the purchase of school ap- 
paratus. The great demand for children’s labor causes much irregularity of at- 
tendance. Lessons in advanced reading are very seldom given, and numbers of 
untrained teachers, in rural districts, never heard a good reader in their lives. The 
children who are taught in the Model Schools get an education of a superior 
character. There are a few Industrial Schools for girls, who devote part of the 
day to literary instruction, and part to work. There are 85 Agricultural Schools, 
and 58 Workhouse Schools, besides the Albert Agricultural Training Institution 
and Model Farm.” 


ENGLAND. — The sum expended in erecting schools in England, since the year 
1853, under the minutes of the Privy Council of Education, is £1,137,112. Of 
this sum, £632,398 was supplied by local rates, £79,735 by non-local subscriptions, 

£424,979 was furnished by parliamentary grants. The original manuscript 
of “Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church Yard,” was recently sold at auction, in 
London, for one hundred pounds. 


IraLy. — We should gladly lay before our readers a list enumerating the im- 
provements made upon the field of education in Italy since the noble Garibaldi 
began his operations. But, unfortunately, the bits of educational intelligence from 
that country are so scattered and so tinctured with sectarian or partisan aroma, 
that we prefer to wait till the present smoke of the battle has cleared away. It is 
certain, however, that the germination and growth of popular education end Com- 
mon Schools has not been favored, but impeded, by the abundance of cloisters and 
churches, monks and nuns, Jesuits and priests, and there is great significance in 
the German proverb, which gives the name “mother of the school” to the Protes- 
tant Church, while the Roman Catholic Church is called the “ school’s stepmother.” 
One of the first decress of Garibaldi, after he was in command of Sicily, assigned 
18,000 ducats annually to the department of public instruction, on the property of 
the Jesuits and Liguorists, now confiscated. All the libraries, collections of natural 
history or art, and cabinets of natural philosophy, lately belonging to those orders, 
are declared to be accessible to the public. The funds left by testators for the 
education of pupils in the establishments of those fathers, are to be applied to a 
similar use in other establishments. 
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Arrica. — Last June, a railroad was opened for connecting the colonies of Natal 
and the Cape, on which occasion there was a grand assemblage of wondering Caffres 
to see the iron horse for the first time. The engineer intentionally ran his 
engine at first very slowly, when quite a crowd of the athletic, swift-footed sons of 
the desert thought they would try the steam-horse a race. Onward they went 
together for about two miles, the woolly heads and long, nude legs getting close to 
the front, when they yelled with defiant exultation at beating the steam-devil, 
as they called the locomotive. At this place, the embankment, which before was 
somewhat wide, now became high, narrow, and steep. The spirit of the iron horse 
was now fairly aroused, so, giving three tremendous snorts, he started off at the 
rate of thirty miles per hour. The last act, which the roguish engineer saw the 
dusky runners perform, when he looked back, was the sudden execution of a series 
of ugly somersaults on the top of one another down both sides of the embankment. 
— Scientific Am. 


CURIOSITIES. 


Heat travels faster than cold, because any body can catch the latter. It is 
odd that rivers should be so full just where they empty. ——— The invention by 
which leather can be fanned in ten minutes is no novelty. Many a teacher has 
tanned human hides in much shorter time. Why is so much oil found below 
the surface of the earth in the Keystone State? Nature has put it there to grease 
the axis upon which the earth turns. Why is the Emperor of Russia like a 
half-starved fox ? Because he has got Hungary, and wants Turkey. A school- 
master thus describes a moneylender: He serves you in the present tense; he 
lends in the conditional mood; keeps you in the subjective; and ruins you in the 
future. When have married people passed through the alphabet of love? 
When they reach the ba-be. A little girl, showing her little cousin, about four 
years old, a star, said, “ That star you see up there is bigger than this world.” 
“No it ain’t,” said he. “ Yes it is.” “Then why don’t it keep the rain off? ” 
“Mrs. Smith, is your boarder, Mr. Brown, to be trusted?” “I know of no one 
more so. He is to be trusted forever —he never pays.” Said a man, to a 
little boy, strutting up Cornhill with his cigar, before breakfast, “ My boy, you 
would look better with bread and butter in your mouth than with a cigar.” “I 
know it,” said the urchin, “but it would not be half so glorious!” —— 
Musica, Examination. “What is the voice?” “The compound extract of 
wind.” “What is music?” “An atmospheric banking institution, which never 
redeems the notes it issues.” “ What are wind instruments?” “Great blowers.” 
“Name a few of them.” “Bugles, sensation preachers, trombones, politicians, 
French horns, Gothamites, oboes, Englishmen, clar’onets, and daily newspapers.” 

The Illinois Teacher says: “In the law regulating the sale of ardent spirits, 
in Nebraska, is the following punishment for violation: ‘The Justice shall render 
judgment for the whole amount of fine and costs, and be committed to the common 
jail until all is paid.’” The spelling class of a Primary School was reciting. 
While analyzing words into their sounds, the word “cat” occurred. It was pro- 
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nounced, and the teacher inquired, “ What is the first part of ‘cat’?” whereupon, 
a little white-headed urchin eagerly replied, “ Kitten.” 

LATIN TORTURED, — Strange work the newspapers make with Latin quotations. 
The telegraph recently tried to announce that one of the Palmetto flags bore the 
motto, “Animis opibusque parati.” In the New York World, the motto was 
changed to “Animis opidusque parali ;” and, in several Boston papers, to “ Animas 
assibusque parati.” ‘The last form is quite too bad, being incorrect Latin, as well 
as strongly suggestive of an accidental intermingling of Latin and English. 


YALE AGRICULTURAL LecTuRES.— The novel experiment of the Yale Agri- 
cultural Lectures last winter was so successful as to induce its repetition this winter 
on amore complete scale. The course will commence February 5, and continue 
through the month. These lectures, which are of great value to the whole 
country, and worthy the. attention of every cultivator, are given under the aus- 
pices of the Yale Scientific School, or Scientific Department of Yale College, as a 
supplement to its newly-instituted course of practical collegiate education, and for 
the benefit of the public at large. A new and important feature of this course will 
be its complete illustration by specimens, drawings, models and animals. 

The expenses of the course are provided for in part by subscription. The lect- 
ures are under the direction of Professor John A. Porter, who may be addressed, 
for further information, at New Haven, Conn. 


THE brightest boy of the class just examined for admission to the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, was a little fellow from Texas, about fifteen years of age, who had 
been three years setting type in a newspaper office, and had studied mathematics 
and arithmetic by a dip-candle, in the garret of a log cabin, at night. He was 
poorly clad when he reached Annapolis, and, on being asked how he obtained the 
means to get to Annapolis, replied that he worked for it, and that, his money fall- 
ing short on the route, he got some small jobs at type-setting in New Orleans, 
ond other points of his journey. If he should not be admitted, he expected to 
work his way home again. He is now to beseen on board the Constitution, in 
his naval uniform, with his gilt buttons and anchors, looking as bright and hopeful 
as if he anticipated becoming a Commodore. 

WHERE THE Money Goes. — Rev. George Trask, in his Anti-Tobacco Journal, 
computes thus :— The clergy of the United States cost annually $6,000,000 ; 
criminals, $19,000,000; the lawyers, $35,000,000; tobacco, $40,000,000, and 
rum, $100,000,000. 

INTERESTING TO Lapies. — The Mariposa Gazette says, that in Mariposa county 
two “ugly ladies” are required as school teachers. It will be necessary that each 
should prove that she is more than thirty-five years of age. If they are young and 
pretty, says The Gazette, they will be chased from pillar to post by the masculine 
persuasion, and a woman can’t be courted and keep school all at once. 


INFLUENCE OF Pictures. — A teacher in C., near Boston, was informed that a 
number of his school-boys had arranged a prize fight which was to come off the 
next free afternoon. He immediately went to see the parents of some of the 
juvenile fighters. Most of the fathers or mothers were astonished at such news, 
and could hardly believe that their son should be willing to participate in such an 
undertaking. Arrangements were made by which those boys were watched, and 
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prevented from carrying out their plans. Proper investigations revealed the fact 
that the leaders had been stimulated to the undertaking by seeing the pictures of 
Heenan and other prize-fighters, exhibited at the shop-windows. 


WHERE THE TREASURE IS, THERE THE HEART IS ALSO. — Mr. R., an experi- 
enced teacher, tells us the following incident: The other Sabbath, while addressing 
my Sunday School, my attention was called to a little boy, four years old, who had 
taken his seat this time just in front of the desk, looking at me all the time, and 
listening, as I thought, very attentively. I really began to flatter myself that the 
little fellow was interested in what I said. But when I had finished, and left the 
desk, he beckoned to me to come to him, and, looking joyfully into my face, ex- 
claimed : “ Mr. R., have you seen my new jacket?” ‘The mystery was solved. 
Charley’s heart was in his jacket, and he had waited patiently to the end of my 
address, that he might tell me of his treasure. 


INFLUENCE. — The number of offices in the gift of the National Executive is 
about 60,000. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Puipir AND Rostrum. New York: H. H. Lloyd & Co. 

No. 15 and 16 contain: The Union not a Compact, a speech by Daniel Web- 
ster, on the Force Bill, in the U. S. Senate, February 16th, 1833; and Jackson’s 
Proclamation to South Carolina, in 1833. 


THe Home MonrTHty understands beating time. Its excellent January number 
was in our drawer early in December. 

Lapres’ ALMANAC 1861, Boston: Chase, Nichols & Hill. 

This neat little pocket edition combines, happily, the “ useful and pleasant,” and 
contains many pretty and well selected illustrations. 

THe STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE, and ForresTEr’s Boys’ AnD Grris’ MaGa- 

ZINE. Boston: Galen, James & Co., 1860. 

A juvenile publication, instructive, and exceedingly interesting for little folks. It 
is to be had, neatly bound in cloth, for $1. Our December number contained 
the programme of this monthly for 1861. Many a teacher would confer a favor 
on his children, by organizing a club of subscribers, or induce three or four pupils 
to pay together for one copy, and read it. 

A CoMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Josern E. . 


Worcester, LL.D. Revised, with Important Additions. Eoston: Swan, 
Brewer & Tileston, 


We have looked with interest for the new edition of this very excellent book, 
and are much pleased with its matter and arrangement. ‘The publishers have left 
nothing to be desired in their part of the work. Its value as a School Dictionary 
is very much increased by the judicious introduction of synonyms. It has a valua- 
ble appendix, giving the pronunciation of distinguished names of men of modern 
times. It is a most valuable hand-book for the family and the school-room. 


MAINE TEACHER. — Under the editorship of Hon. E. N. Weston, State Super- 
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intende*t of Schools in Maine, the Maine Teacher has become one of the very 
best educational monthlies in the country. It looks as fresh as rosy cheeks on a 
frosty morning, and is as vivacious and genial as its editor. By the way, the De- 
cember number reports the discovery of a cave in the “Pine Tree State.” It ap- 
pears that, in the town of Cam-den, there is a Mt. Megunticook, in which a cave 
has recently been found, caused, it is rumored, by the heavy fall of a Douglas 
politician. Friend Weston, we have a love for natural curiosities; and, in order to 
examine this new wonder, we propose to furnish the “ Me,” if you will supply the 
“gun” and the “cook,” and then we will mount Mt. Megunticook, and look into 
the hole matter. But should your cave prove to be a sell, then ca-ve ! 

THe KANGAROO HUNTExS; or, ADVENTURES IN THE BusH. By ANNE Boromon, 


author of “Esperanza,” “The Castaways,” “The Young Exiles,” etc., etc. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 1861. 


This is a finely-illustrated book of nearly 500 pages, and is exceedingly enter- 
taining and instructive. The title sufficiently indicates its character. Every boy 
or girl, who wishes to spend one or two pleasant winter evenings over an interest- 
ing book, should “ jump ” at the chance of obtaining “ The Kangaroo Hunters.” 
GeRMAN PopuLar TALES AND HovuseHopd Stortes. Collected by the Brorners 


Grimm. Newly translated. With illustrations by Edward H. Wehnert. In 
Two Series. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 


“Grimm” is a name that does not promise young people very funny stories; 
and yet these two elegantly-printed and amply-illustrated volumes prove that the 
“ Brothers Grimm” are cheerful, and even jolly gentlemen. They have here col- 
lected one hundred and ninety-six stories, many of which are exceedingly beautiful, 
and not a few convey moral lessons in a highly attractive manner. Fathers, who 
wish a quiet after-tea, or the evening-paper hour, will be sure to accomplish their 
wish by presenting a copy of these volumes to their rollicking boys. We speak 
from experience. 

Lire AND RELIGION oF THE HINDOOoS; with a Sketch of my Life and Experience. 
By JocutH CHUNDER GANGOOLY. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 
306 pages. 

Mr. Gangooly, who is, by birth, a Brahmin of the highest caste, has here given 
such an interior view of the life and religion of the Hindoos as can be obtained 
from no other source. The deep interest in the character and customs of the 
Hindoos, which was created by the recent conflict between that people and the 
British Government, will find, in this volume, much satisfaction. The sketch of Mr. 
Gangooly’s life is written in simple style, and is replete with interest. It is fair to 
say, that the book is decidedly Unitarian in its theological sentiments. 

Among the numerous games designed for the entertainment of young people, 
we have found none that so happily combine instruction with amusement, as do 
the “ Historical Quartetts,” which have been published by Mr. D. O. Goodrich, 
No. 302 Washington street. The three games already issued include American 
History, English History, and the History of the United States, Presidents and their 
Cabinets. Children old enough to study history, and adults, too, who are not too 
old to learn, will find in these games a rich fund of rational amusement, as well as 
of mental discipline. Teachers, who desire to interest their pupils in historical 
studies will, upon examining the Quartetts, surely recommend them to such pupils. 


